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The idea that final causation is to be found within the course
of the event itself raises the very important question of the time
duration of events. These are not instantaneous, but require a
definite stretch of time in which to realize themselves. Whitehead
calls the duration of an event an 'epoch' or the specious present of
that event; this is a necessary part of the specification of the event.
A light wave from the red end of the spectrum has a space-time
extension about double that of a wave from the violet end. It is,
however, meaningless to divide the period of a red light wave
into two portions, each with the space-time extension of a violet
wave. Although it is legitimate to distinguish between an earlier
and later part of the period of the wave, the whoje period is
tmdivisibly involved in the nature of the wave. The wave is a
periodic process with a characteristic space-time extension.

Similarly, in more complex events, a certain duration is required
for the realization of the event. Whitehead says: 'There is no
such thing as a molecule at an instant. A molecule requires a
minimum duration in which to display its character'; and, as
Broad points out (1923, p. 403), 'Suppose that a certain kind of
atom consisted of a nucleus and an electron rotating about it at
a certain characteristic rate, such an atom would need at least
the duration of one complete rotation to display its characteristic
properties/ Psychological events also have their characteristic
durations, as recognized in the psychological conception of the
specious present. As in the case of complex physical events, such
as a molecular event, a succession of many more elementary events
may enter into the constitution of a psychological event such as a
single act of perception. In order that it may be a single act,
however, all these parts of the total experience must be experienced
as a unity1; that is to say, must fall within a specious present.
If we are looking at an object emitting a succession of sparks at
the rate of twelve a second, as we see each spark we do not have
to remember having seen another like it a moment ago. We
experience a series of sparks; the experience has the character of
a single experience, that of a flickering light. But the sparks which
occurred as long as a second ago are not part of the present
experience. If we direct our attention to them, we remember them;
we do not experience them as part of a present experience. When
we see a moving object, if the motion is quick enough for perceptible
change to take place within the specious present, we actually see

1.   Cf.  Broad  (1923), especially the section  'Sensible Duration,'  pp.  346-3SB.